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at all. Noble uses are begotten of noble ideals, and 
noble ideals are intelligible forms which stand to noble 
actions as their raison d' etre. 

When this is once settled for the inner life of the 
individual, outward matters become clear. Friendship, 
society and politics, the State, all are the result of proper 
activities of the individual expressing himself in the 
terms of fellow-relationships. 

The author speaks of Socrates as a personality, as an 
incessant intellect, a pathfinder without a map, pos- 
sessed of self-reliance in thought and in the art of living, 
gregarious and loquacious, possessed too of a keen sense 
of humor, and of unique balance of soul, of moral 
grandeur such that what he deemed good we deem good. 
He was the true superman. 

The "influences" of this man, the author points out, 
were felt chiefly by his immediate acquaintances. His 
greatest influence after his death was, of course, upon 
Plato. The great master gave his great disciple the 
literary form of the dialogue, the impulse to recognize 
reality in ideas, and a model for conduct in his own 
personality. He stimulated scientific thought and 
methods of inquiry which took systematic form in the 
masterful genius of Aristotle. With much truth may it 
be said that 

Socrates is the fountain head not only of scientific ethics 
but of all metaphysical systems in which the point of 
departure is a theory of knowledge rather than a theory 
cf being. 

In this little volume, we believe, Professor Leonard 

has done a distinct service in bringing to modern 

readers a somewhat new interpretation of the great 

Socrates. 

Washington and Jefferson _, -r» -»> 

College. Robert B. English. 



Studies in Magic from Latin Literature. By Eugene 
Tavenner. New York: Columbia University 
Press (1916). Pp. x + 155. $1.25 net. 

The purpose of this Columbia University disserta- 
tion, as stated in its Preface, is "first, to furnish a 
general introduction to Roman magic, especially as 
reflected in Latin literature; and then, to add, as a 
specimen of detailed study, a chapter on Roman 
prophylactic magic". 

To this beginning the author hopes later to add chap- 
ters on such subjects as Magic and Curative Medicine, 
The Number Three in Magic, and Spitting as an Act of 
Magic. The investigation is limited to Latin literature 
from the beginning through the third century of our 
era, excluding epigraphical and archaeological material 
and omitting Greek literature save "when it bears 
directly upon our discussion". These limits have, of 
course, been imposed by the necessity of keeping a 
doctor's dissertation within reasonable compass, and 
are evidently well understood by the writer to be 
artificial, but for the general reader, with a feeble com- 
mand of the sources, yet interested in the subject of 
magic among the Romans, a limitation which practi- 
cally excludes any treatment of Vergil's eighth Eclogue 
because that poem was borrowed from Theocritus (page 
28, note 142) and which admits the evidence of Livy 
and Pliny while excluding that of Dionysius and Plu- 
tarch must be regarded as unfortunate. Again, the 
elimination of epigraphical and archaeological material 
has had comparatively little effect in the part thus 



far published, but, should the work be extended to 
include the remainder of Roman magic, the important 
subjects of the de.fixio and the evil eye would require 
that such material be included. 

These necessary qualifications once made, it must be 
said that Professor Tavenner has done his work with 
care and good sense. He first discusses the meaning of 
magus and magia and defines magic (7) as "an act 
based on medicine, astrology, and religion, whereby 
man attempts to control the gods and thereby to con- 
trol natural phenomena in accordance with his own 
selfish desires . Its source and antiquity in Italy are 
treated and the opinions of Latin authors in regard to 
it are passed in a detailed review (26-60). Chapter II 
(61-123) deals with the relations between medical 
magic and religion and scientific medicine; with amu- 
lets, their uses, materials, and purposes; with prophy- 
lactic means other than amulets; and with the theory 
of sympathia underlying prophylactic magic in general. 

So much for the plan of the work. A few questions 
of detail may here be raised. Whether "Studies . . . 
from . . . " is a happy phrase for the title seems 
at least open to dispute. In dealing with Horace (38) 
the work of Belli, Magia e Pregiudizii in Q. Orazio 
Flacco (1895), might be cited. On page 39 Dr. 
Tavenner is inclined to emphasize Horace's weakness 
for magic. Yet ( 1 ) an entire rationalist in such matters 
might like, from curiosity, to visit the fakers of the 
circus; (2) Carmina 1. 11. 1-3 need only imply Leuco- 
noe's belief in the Babylonii numeri, not any belief on 
the part of the poet; and (3) in the reference to the 
evil eye (Epp. 1. 1 4.37-38) it must be remembered that 
Horace is writing to his vilicus and is using an argument 
calculated to appeal to him. On pages 44-45, in the 
discussion of the relation of Apuleius to magic, refer- 
ence should have been made to the elaborate work of 
Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die 
Antike Zauberei (1908). The belief of Lentulus (page 
49, note 259) that he would be the third Cornelius to 
reign at Rome hardly falls in the sphere of magic. The 
attitude of Pliny the Elder toward magic practices may 
perhaps be more easily understood if we admit the view 
of Detlefsen, quoted by Schanz, Geschichte der Romi- 
schen Litteratur, 2.2 3 (1913), 489, that Pliny's interests 
were essentially for the practical rather than for the 
truly scientific. On the subject of knots (63) reference 
might well be made to Heckenbach, De Nuditate Sacra 
Sacrisque Vinculis (1911), especially Part 2, and for 
incubation (65) the important treatise of Deubner, De 
Incubatione ((900), should be noted, as perhaps also 
the work of Mary Hamilton, Incubation (1906). 
Though the general principle of sympathia in magic is 
well established, its application to individual cases is 
often difficult, and probably not all readers will accept 
without misgiving the explanations for the magic use of 
cherry seeds (ng, 122), or of the milk teeth of boys 
(117). On page 122 it might be suggested that the 
notion of the keen sight of dragons is probably con- 
nected with the etymology of the word (from dtpKonai). 
The writer might have cited more carefully the names 
of authors of encyclopedia articles (e. g. in Chapter I, 
notes 32, 38, 40, 80, 96, 226). In the Selected Biblio- 
graphical Index (125-127) one misses the important 
articles of Hubert (in Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. Magia: 
though Dr. Tavenner cites this on pages 8 and 17), and 
Riess (in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Aberglaube, much of it 
covering similar ground to that traversed by Dr. 
Tavenner). That of K. F. Smith in Hastings's Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics 8 (1916), 269-289, 
probably appeared too late to be used. For compara- 
tive purposes one would also gladly see in the list such 
works as von Hovorka v. Kronfeld's Vergleichende 
Volksmedizin (2 volumes, 1908-1909), and Seligmann's 
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Der Bose Blick (2 volumes, 1910) , while on the relations 
between magic and religion Toy's Introduction to the 
History of Religions (1913) might well have been cited. 
But these matters, like a half dozen minor misprints, 
are but details. The work as a whole shows extensive 
and thoughtful reading in the authors and maturity of 
judgment in presenting the results obtained. It is to 
be hoped that the author will continue it to include the 
other departments of magic and that in his more com- 
prehensive work he may be able to enlarge somewhat his 
field of observation so as to admit some of the rich 
illustrative material from other sources, especially 
Greek, that would add much to the value of the work. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 



A Study of Archaism in Euripides. By Clarence 
Augustus Manning. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (1916). Pp. 98. $1.25. 
Euripides was so clearly the"poet of the future rather 
than of the past that we are apt to notice his innovations 
in the form and the content of tragedy and overlook his 
debt to his predecessors. This is especially true of his 
relation to Aeschylus, for the barbed shafts of Aristo- 
phanic humor have left an ineradicable impression of 
the antagonism between the two poets. In recent 
years, however, resemblances have been noted, and one 
modern scholar (E. Schwartz, Characterkopfe aus der 
Antiken Literatur, 34) has declared that Euripides, 
and not Sophocles, is the true successor of Aeschylus. 
Starting with this thesis O. Krausse, in his dissertation 
De Euripide Aeschyli Instauratore (Jena, 1905), 
noted (1) certain classes of words which are common to 
Aeschylus and Euripides, but which rarely or never 
occur in Sophocles, (2) similarities, especially in lan- 
guage, in the treatment of the same myths by the two 
poets, and (3) features in the structure and the content 
of his dramas in which Euripides differs from Sophocles 
but agrees with Aeschylus. Dr. Krausse concluded 
(238) that, while Sophocles, as exponent of the tragic 
art, was related to Aeschylus in much the same way as 
Plato was related to Socrates, or Aristotle to Plato, 
Euripides is not the successor, but rather the 'reviver' 
of Aeschylus. It might be thought that this bulky 
monograph (in size equal to about three of the average 
German doctoral dissertations) had exhausted the 
material. But Dr. Manning, whose objective is similar 
to that of Dr. Krausse in the third part of the latter's 
dissertation, has done, in his own Columbia University 
dissertation, an independent piece of work which either 
covers new ground or else, in a few cases, treats the 
same features in a new way and with different results. 
The present study considers "some of the ways in 
which Euripides ... set himself to restore and 
revivify old forms of tragedy and older usages, and in 
which he carried on the tradition of Aeschylus". The 
first three chapters deal with structural principles (The 
Structure of the Drama, 1-26; The Prologues and 
Epilogues, 27-30; The Parodos, 31-43); the next three 
discuss the use of certain meters (The Iambic Speeches 
of the Chorus, 44-50; The Anapaest, 51-55; the 
Trochaic Tetrameter, 56-63) ; and the last three touch 
upon Description (64-67), Dreams (68-72), and The 
Religion of Euripides (his attitude towards Dionysus, 
Apollo and Athena, 73-96). A brief bibliography con- 
cludes the work. In each chapter the author compares 
Euripides with the other two tragic poets, and con- 
cludes that he is following Aeschylus rather than 
Sophocles. Archaism in the stricter sense — the revival 
of features of pre-Aeschylean tragedy is seen, he main- 
tains, in the loose or epic structure of the tragedies of 
Euripides (26), in his use of tetrameters (63), and in his 
admiration for Dionysus and his hatred of Apo!lo (92). 



Dr. Manning has collected much interesting material. 
His discussion of the structure of the extant Greek 
tragedies is stimulating, and the metrical analyses of 
the parodoi (Chapter III) and of the use of anapests by 
the three tragic poets (Chapter V) will be found useful 
for reference. We can agree with him that in the 
features of tragedy which he has studied Euripides 
shows a greater likeness to Aeschylus than to Sophocles. 
But it is well to bear in mind some considerations which 
should have due weight in determining how far we can 
admit that Euripides was consciously archaistic. 

In the first place, it was a common tendency of the 
Greeks to adopt features that had been discovered or 
invented by their predecessors and even by their con- 
temporaries. It is therefore natural that Euripides 
should have followed Aeschylus in many respects, just 
as in the speech of the messenger and in the juristic 
debate he was developing features of the Sophoclean 
tragedy. Before we can be sure that he took Aeschylus 
as his model we need to know his debt to Sophocles in 
other respects, and likewise the debt of Sophocles to 
Aeschylus. And we cannot ascertain this conclusively 
so long as we possess only about one-tenth of the dramas 
which the three poets composed. 

Again, mere similarity does not always imply imita- 
tion. For example, because the Hippolytus falls into a 
three-fold division, it is not necessary to conclude with 
Dr. Manning (13) that Euripides took an 'epic', i. e. 
Aeschylean, type of the drama as his model. The 
divisions of the Hippolytus (I. Prologos; II. the fate of 
Phaedra; III. the fate of Hippolytus) may be paralleled 
by those of the Antigone (I. Prologos; II. the fate of 
Antigone; III. the fate of Creon). 

Furthermore, the dramatic situation often determines 
the attitude of the poet. That Apollo is clearly in the 
wrong in the Ion is no more reason for the inference 
that Euripides hated Apollo than is the attitude of 
Prometheus towards Zeus in the Prometheus Bound 
evidence that Aeschylus hated the father of the gods. 
For political reasons an Athenian poet might well be 
opposed to the influence of Delphi (91), but the Alcestis 
shows that, if the plot so required, Apollo might be 
presented in a more favorable light. 

Finally, the individuality and aims of the poet con- 
stitute a sufficient explanation of some of the striking 
characteristics of his dramas. Euripides cared more 
for the tragic effect than for the artistic beauty of his 
drama as a whole. This, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
sufficiently accounts for the loose structure of his 
tragedies, the introduction of the extraneous, the 
stereotyped prologues and many other features, without 
reference to the influence of Aeschylus. 

These considerations should make us somewhat 
cautious in accepting Dr. Manning's theory of archaism 
in all its implications, but they do not detract from 
the real value of his study. This consists, like that of 
Professor Teuffelsdrockh's famous work, in the extent 
to which it "excites us to self-activity, which is the best 
effect of any book". 

The bibliography is not intended to be cornplete. 
A reference to Diederich's Mutter Erde would have 
strengthened the reasons for postulating archaism in 
the attitude of Euripides towards XSiit> (71, 89), and 
Professor Goodell's article on Structural Variety in 
Attic Tragedy, in The Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 41 (1910), 71-98, deserved 
mention in Chapters I— III. Dr. Manning has used 
Henning, De Tragicorum Narrationibus (Gottingen, 
1910), but does not name the equally important disser- 
tation of Rassow, Quaestiones Selectae De Euripidis 
Nuntiorum Narrationibus (Greifswald, 1883), and that 
of Fischl, De Nuntiis Tragicis (Vienna, 1910). 
University of Vermont. Samuel fi. BaSSETT. 



